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0 M E time fi nee; you propoſed 
this queſtion to me, v/z. © Whe⸗ 


| "br * ther our taxes, and particn-_ 
7 * ec larly thoſe « on t Te neceſſaries 
« of life, had hitherto þ raiſed the Price 
te Jabour in our manufattures,; as 10 jus jure our 
C foreign trade? To which 1 replicd * itt 
the negative, and ed my opinion will 
arguments drawn from my own experictic®, 
22 5 Be: 


bn Kate: 4s 
- Vos * 
. 
* 


and from the experience of other manufac- 
turers, as well as from the obſervations of 
the moſt conſiderable writers on this ſub- 
jet. I find that you communicated my 
letter to a judicious friend of your's, who 
made ſome very ingenious objections to 
various parts of it: But theſe remarks 
of his, being founded in theoretic know- 
ledge only, cannot be oppoſed to expe- 
rience and fact with any proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, 


This ſenſible friend of your's has, doubt- 
leſs, formed his judgment of thoſe matters 
from deceitful appearances, from fallacious 
reaſonings, and from common prejudices : But 
experience evinces that the conduct of the 
manufacturing populace of this kingdom, 
is a contradiction to all his arguments. 


Agreeably to your requeſt, I ſhall now 
gepeat my own arguments, introduce your 
Triend's objections to them as I go along, 
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and anſwer theſe objections as well as I am 
able. | | | 


I began with faying—1* appears to me 
that taxes on the neceſſaries of life have not 
hitherto been any diſadvantage to the trade of 
this kingdom; but, on the contrary, that they 
tend to enforce general induſtry, to reſtrain 
idleneſs and debauchery, to improve our 
manufactures, and to make labour cheap a 
variety of ways. | 


The very reverſe of all this is, in general, 
believed to be the caſe; it being a received 
maxim, that taxes on the neceſſaries of life 
raiſe the price of labour, render our manu- 
factures dear, and leſſen our foreign trade. 


From hence great clamours have been 
raiſed againſt taxes, eſ pecially by the ene- 
mies of the government; and many who 
take but a ſuperficial view of things are eaſily 
led to believe, That our taxes will, one 
| B 2 | * day, 


« day, prove the entire deſtruction of our | 
t foreign trade, and the ruin of the ſtate”: 


Indeed I moſt readily agree, that whatever 
occaſions the deſtruction of our foreign 


trade, will prove the ruin of the ſtate; as 
without foreign commerce we cannot ſup- 
port a navy capable of protecting us againſt 
dur encroaching and ambitious neighbours, 
and much leſs be able to hold the ballance 
of Europe. If taxes are fo fatal in their con- 


| ſequences as is here deſcribed, ſurely we 


ſhould already have began, at leaſt, to feel 
theſe unhappy effects of them; and the 
Datch, who are taxed three times as much 
as we are, muſt have loſt all their foreign 


trade, and all their naval power, long ere 
now: whereas this is far from being the 


caſe either with us or them. Since we 


have had high taxes and exciſes, our ex- 
ports have greatly increafed, and we have a 
naval force capable of protecting and of ex- 
tefiding our trade, much farther, if, as the 
Pe do, we make ade our principal 
2 object. 


. 
object. The Dutch, notwithſtanding their 
high taxes, haye been carrying on a very 
profitable trade; and, though not as a ſtate, 
individuals have been growing very rich, 
and commerce has brought great quantities 
of money among them, as will appear from 
the lowneſs of the intereſt of money in 
| Hillend: And they are now capable of 
making a very reſpectable figure at ſea, if 
their rich merchants had patriotiſm enough 
to join heart and hand in the en of 
the ſtate. 
Ik this is a true ſtate of the oaks.” taxes 


have not, baakanto, ee injured either 
us or the Dutch.” 


But it is aſſerted, © That the neceſſaries 
** which the manufacturing poor conſume, 
** being rendered dear by taxes, muſt i n- 
c evitably oblige them to raiſe the price of 
their labour; which will, of courſe, en- 
60 chance the price of our manufactures, and 
= 7” 6e injure 
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© &J 
te injure our foreign trade.” I wonder not 
that this opinion ſhould prevail, as every 
one clearly ſees, that if a populace can live 
cheap, they can afford to labour cheap; from 


whence it is immediately concluded that 
88 will do ſo. 


But thoſe who have cloſely attended to the 
diſpoſition and conduct of a manufacturing 
populace, have always found, that labour- 
ing 1%, and not cheaper, has been the con- 
ſequence of a low price of proviſions, and 
that when proviſions are dear, from what- 
ever cauſe, labour is always plenty, always 
well performed, and, of courſe, is always 
cheap. This is a paradox which nothing 
but experience could teach us to explain. 
In order to do this, let us obſerve, firſt, That 
mankind in general are naturally inclined to 
eaſe and indolence, and that nothing but 

abſolute neceflity will enforce labour andin- 

duſtry. Secondly, That the poor, in general, 
work only for the bare neceſſaries of life, 


and 


TE] 


and for the means of a low debauch, which 
when obtained they ceaſe to labour, till 
rouſed again by neceſſity. Thirdly, That 
it is beſt for themſelves, as well as for ſo- 
ciety, that the poor — be s conſtantly 
anna 


This laſt article is of infinite conſequence 
to a trading ſtate, and therefore' whatever 
tends to produce this deſirable end, muſt 
be a general benefit. It is a maxim, I be- 
lieve, never controverted, that the riches 
and ſtrength of a ſtate confiſt principally 
in the number of it's labouring people, pro- 
vided they are properly employed; but an 
idle and unemployed populace will ever be 
a burden to a ſtate. Any method therefore, 
that will enforce labour and induſtry, will 
have the fame effect as increaſing the num- 
ber of hands, and will convert what would 
otherwiſe be a burden, into the riches ang. 


e of the n 
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I 0o0 the firſt and ſecond of theſe propo- 

ſitions your friend replies: What is ſaid 
** of the poor working only from neceſſity, 
« is far from being the caſe here; and takes 
e place only in nations ſunk in debauchery, | 
* or where an arbitrary oppreſſion robs them 
* of what they earn, In countries where 
© ſober induſtry prevails, there is not a 
* a young man or woman, but ſoon have 
* a view to marriage, and to the means of 
e procuring what may render that ſtate eaſy 


* and happy.“ 


I wiſh, from my heart, that this gentle- 
man could point out any ſtate or country, 
where the labouring people are more idle 
and debauched than they are in this, I 
wiſh he could prove that in this country 
ſober induſtry prevails, and that young 
men and women haye ſoon a view to mar- 
riage, and to the means of procuring what 
would render that ſtate eaſy and happy. 
This 1 is a ſituation that every trading ſtate 

would 


- 


C87 3 
would wiſh to be in: But I am ſorry to ſay, 
that experience proves it to be the very 
reverſe in this kingdom, as 1 ſhall ſhew far- 
ther by and by, 1 


To my third obſervation, this gentle- 
man agrees, and very judiciouſly points out 
marriage, among the poorer fort eſpecially, 
as the moſt probable means of attaining 
this deſirable end. | 


It is 1 beſt,” ſays — an 15 the 
te aun and for themſelves, that the poor 
*© ſhould be conſtantly employed. Marriage 

« is the means of bringing this about; be- 
« cauſe the neceſſity of providing for a fa- 
emily ſtimulates .induſtry, and when this 
© is become a habit, the eaſe and conveni- 
* ence which they find in conſequence of 
*© it, will naturally tend to improve and 


e eſtabliſh it,” 


— 


Doubtleſs - 


[ 7 ] 

Doubtleſs, every incitement to matrimony 
ſhould be thrown out in a trading tate, 
and married perſons, eſpecially thoſe among 
the poor who have families, ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed with honour, and be aſſiſted 
by the ſtate in proportion to the number of 
their children. Celibacy ſhould be taxed, 
and the produce of the tax ſhould be ap- 
propriated to the aſſiſtance and ſupport of 
married perſons, in proportion to their num- 
ber of children. The ſingle man, who pays 

but few taxes, ſhould be taxed himſelf. 


A trading ſtate, as I ſaid above, cannot 
be too full of labouring people, while the 

produce of the land cultivated in the beſt 

manner is ſufficient to ſupport them, or an 


extended commerce procures neceſſaries 


from other ſtates, in exchange for her ma- 
nufactures. By our foreign trade, and by 
our naval force to protect that trade, our 
| manufactures are diffuſed throughout the 
world. A multitude of people being drawn 

together 


EM] 


together in a ſmall territory will raiſe the 
price of proviſions; but at the ſame time, 
if the police be good, it will keep down the 
price of labour, it will make men induſtrious, 
and incline them to exert their beſt abilities 
in the improvement of our manufaQures. 
Wherever there is a ſcarcity of hands, la- 
bour muſt be dear of courſe, and deareſt when 
proviſions are ſo cheap that thoſe few are 
not obliged to labour above half their time 
for a maintenance. A more expeditious 
method of increaſing the number of people, 
and of thereby keeping down the price of 
labour, and of enforcing induſtry, is a ge- 
neral naturalization. Nothing ſurely could 
have a better effect in a ſtate where ma- 
nufacturing hands are wanted, where quan- 
tities of land lie uncultivated, or where la- 
bour 1s ſcarce and dear from the idleneſs 
and debauchery of the manufacturing po- 
pulace. There is no doubt but that, if our 
manufactures are good and cheap, they will 
meet ready ſale in foreign markets, and that 
the 
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the demand will increaſe, and the multi- 
tude find employment. By this, we ſhould 
not only improve our own manufactures, 
but introduce the manufactories of foreign- 
ers with all their arts and improvements. A 


ſpitit of induſtry would be created by it; 


which, beſides unanimity among our gover- 
nors in the protection and extenſion of 
our trade, is all we ſeem to want to make 
us the greateſt people in the world. 


My letter went on thus : * Thoſe who 


are concerned in the manufactories of this 


A kingdom, khow, by experience, that the poor 


do not labour, upon an average, above 
four days in a week, unleſs proviſions hap- 
pen to be very dear. When this is the caſe, 
a general induſtry is immediately created, 
the poor croud about the houſes of maſter 
manufacturers, begging for work almoſt 
at any rate: The quantity of labour then 
offered tends to lower it's price, and the po- 


pulace work five or ſix days in a week 


inſtead 


WILLY 
inſtead of three or four, becauſe they can- 
not live by working leſs. The very reverſe 
of this happens when wheat and other pro- 
viſions are ata low price. Tippling-houſes 
and ſkittle-grounds are then crouded, in- 
ſtead of their maſter's court yard; idle- 
neſs and debauchery generally take place; 


liged to ſeek it, and court the labourer to 
his work. Experience evinces that this is 


poor might live comfortably by working 
ſix days in the week, even though neceſ- 
ſaries were taxed double to what they are 
at preſent” 


To this part of my letter your friend re- 
plies as follows, viz, © Thoſe who view 
te manufactures with a ſuperficial eye, are 
* apt to draw this concluſion; but a tho- 
* rough inquiry will teach them, that the 
10 2 of wages is naturally fixed at the 


labour grows ſcarce, and maſters are ob- 


the true, though melancholy ſtate of the 
caſe; and from hence it appears, that the 


medium 


1 


te medium price of proviſions. There is 
tc a relation between theſe, which gradually 
e and conſtantly takes place; elſe why the 
« preſent wages of one ſhilling a day in- 

<« ſtead of one penny, which was the caſe 

* ſome centuries ago. Labour and wages 
* muſt bear ſuch relation to one another, 

© in all wiſe nations, that the wages ſhall 
« be ſufficient to render the married ſtate 
©« ſo eaſy as to encourage the young of both 
«ſexes to obey that firſt and great com- 
«© mand, Increaſe and multiply. If the 
tc idle batchelor waſtes his time, let puniſh- 
© ment and diſgrace induce him to marry.” 


Your humane and judicious friend will 
certainly excuſe an involuntary ſmile on 
my reading the beginning of this laſt 
paragraph. The eye of the theorift is the 
fuperficial eye: It is the eye of experience 
that has eſtabliſhed my opinion ; not only 
my own experience, but the experience 
of every manufacturer whom I have con- 
verſed 


[ 15 7 
verſed with upon the ſubject. They all 
agree, that cheapneſs of proviſions is very in- 
jurious to the manufacturing part of this 
kingdom, and that it tends to make labour 
dear a variety of ways. | 


| The nominal price of a day's labour in 
money hardly ever varies with the price of 
proviſions. Though, from a bad harveſt, 
wheat ſhould advance two ſhillings a buſhel, 
which would affect the poor much more 
than all the taxes put together; yet the 


price of a day's labour would remain the 
ſame. This has been known by experience; 


and the induſtrious poor have {till lived 
comfortably. Thoſe, indeed, who have 


been accuſtomed in a cheap time to idle 


away two or three days in a week, then 
complain of ſtarving ; but, if examined in- 


to, it will be found that they have no real 


complaint to make, except that of being ob- 
liged to work ſix days in a week for a main- 
tenance. But though the price of labour 

1 | is 


75 * 


[ 16 } 
is not immediately affected by the price of 
proviſions, i inſettledand eſtabliſhed manufac- 
tories ; yet every maſter manufacturer well 
knows that there are various other ways of 
raiſing the price of labour, much more fatal 
than that of paying more money for it. La- 
bour being performed ina worfe manner for 
the fame wages, is the moſt fatal way of raiſ- 
ing it's price; for this is beyond all calculation, 


| and tends to the total loſs of that branch of 
| ; trade 0 * ſtate. OY | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


8 moiley to a labourer before 
he has earned it, in order to keep him in 
your ſervice on any ſudden demand for 
manufactures, is another way of raiſing the 
price of labour, though it's nominal value 
continues the ſame; for this advanced money 
is iger often loft, nay, I have been informed 


* To this may be added, a waſte of the raw ma- 
terials, which muſt be winked at. The cheaper pro- 
viſions are, the morethis waſte will prevail; the dearer, 
leſs. | * 

that, 


+ £ 
1 * 


„„ 
that, in the crape manufactory at Norwich, 
ſome maſters have loſt from fifty to eighty 
pounds a year in this way. But the nomi- 
nal price of labour by the day, by the piece, 
by the yard, and by the pound weight, will 
ſometimes be advanced; but this depends 
on a ſudden great demand for the commo- 
dity, upon the villainous combinations of 
workmen, and not upon the high price of 
proviſions : on the contrary, this very ſeldom 
happens when proviſions are at a high price. 
The diſpoſition of the manufacturing poor 
are ſo very depraved and wicked, that I 
have known a number of them play for two 
days together, when they have been in- 
formed that their maſter had received a large 
foreign commiſſion, in order to make them- 
ſelves neceſſary to him, to have advanced 
money offered them, and to be courted 
to their work : But this never happens when 
proviſions are dear: labour is then too plenty, 
4 and becomes too neceſſary to admit of any 
ſuch unnatural combinations. But farther, 


C when 


. 


when proviſions are at a high price, labour 


is performed with care, with aſſiduity, and 


with a regard to the pleaſing their em- 


ployer; and manufactures are improved 
from an exertion of ſkill, and an honeft 
emulation in workmen to excel one ano- 


ther. Again, perſons who are obliged, by 


an high price of neceſſaries, to labour fix 
days in the week for ſupport, keep them- 
ſelves ſober; and the work of ſuch men is 
always beſt performed. It is difficult, after 
a few days debauch, for a man to return to 
his labour: When he does, it is with diſ- 
taſte and reluctance; often with an aching 
head and trembling hands, which render 


him incapable of performing his work in a 


proper manner; and it is well knownthat the 
_ firſt day's work of a journeyman after a few 
days of idleneſs and debauchery in a cheap 
time, is performed, beyond all calculation, 
worſe than that of a man who has habitu- 


ated himſelf to ſobriety and conſtant labour. 


Sir William Temple obſerves that, Of ſuch 
I force 


1 
force is the prevalency of habit, that the 
change from conſtant labour to conſtant 
eaſe, is as difficult, and diſagreeable, as from 
conſtant eaſe to conſtant labour ;” and from 
hence I think I may venture to affert, that 
it would be better for the labourer, as well as 
for the ſtate, that he ſhould labour fix days 
for ſix ſhillings, than that he ſhould receive 
the ſame ſum for labouring only four days, 
ar in that proportion. In other words, it 
would be better for the labourer, as well as 
for the ſtate, that proviſion and other neceſ- 
faries ſhould be ſo dear as to enforce the la- 
bour of ſix days for a maintenance, inſtead 
of four. Both the man and his family would 
be made infinitely the happier by it; an 
habit of ſobriety and induſtry would be 
hereby acquired and confirmed, and the 
man would naturally, and almoſt inſenfibly, 
become a better huſband, a better father, a 
better member of ſociety. In ſhort, the 
focial virtues, as well as thoughts of God 
and religion, would, very probably, find 
C 2 place 
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place in the hearts of many, who have now 


no idea of either. Of what infinite conſe- 
quence then is it, eſpecially to a trading 
ſtate, that ſome method ſhould be found 
out to enforce labour, and procure habits 
of ſobriety and induſtry among the manu- 


facturing populace. 


Your friend goes on to ſay; © If the 
e price of proviſions was rendered dear by 
te taxes, or, which is nearly the ſame, if there 
* was a conſtant dearth, the labourers would 
ce certainly fly to. any place where they 
ce could live more at their eaſe, unleſs their 
* country was of too narrow a limit to af- 
125 ford this option. Even in this caſe they 

e might be tempted to prefer foreign and 


*. cheaper countries.” To which I reply; 


Men can no where be ſo certain of a ſup- 
port at all times, as in countries where 
commerce is eſtabliſhed and holds it's ſeat, 
notwithſtanding that proviſions may be dear, 
from a great number of people being croud- 


+ 


ed 


„ 
ed together in a ſmall territory. In ſuch | 
places, labour is always to be found, the in- 
duſtrious may always live comfortably, and 
the riches of ſuch a ſtate will always enable 
it to ſupport thoſe, who by age, ſickneſs, or 
accident, are incapable of labour. A famine 
was never known to prevail in a country 
enriched by commerce, though ever ſo full 
of people; whilſt in countries where the 
ſupport of the inhabitants depends on agri- 
culture alone, where there are but few ma- 
nufactories, few people, and little or no ex- 
portation, terrible famines have frequently 
Happened. Such has formerly been our caſe 
here in England, before commerce enrich- 
ed us; as we are informed by Stow and Bi- 
ſhop Phetwood. The judicious author of 
the Vindication of Commerce and the Arts 
tells us, in p. 44. of that work, © That it is 
the greater certainty and eaſe of procur- 
ing ſuſtenance which makes people leave 


the mountains of Scotland and Switzerland, 
and the woods of Germany, to ſettle at Lon- 


C. 3 don, 


TR 1 
den, Amſterdam, and Hamburgh.” Proviſions 
are not cheaper in the laſt mentioned places: 
but there 1s always certain employment, 
and a comfortable living for the induſtrious. 
This then muſt be their inducement. 


I did not ſet out with an attempt to prove, 
that high taxes are, in general, a benefit to a 
ſtate ; but only, that thoſe which the exigen- 
cies of this ſtate have rendered neceſſary, 
have not, hitherto, raiſed the price of la- 
bour in our manufactories, rendered manu- 


factures dear, and leſſened our foreign trade. : 


This indeed proves itſelf from the increaſe 
of our exports fince the revolution. What 
J have attempted, and ſhall farther attempt 
to prove, appears ſtill more difficult, viz, 
That taxes on the neceſſaries which the 
poor principally conſume, tend to enforce 
general induſtry, and keep down the price 


of labour in our manufactories: nay, I hope 


J have proved, by arguments drawn from 
experience, that an high price of neceſſaries 
| never 
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never does raiſe the price of labour, but the 
contrary; and 1 think I may venture to aſ- 
ſert, that if all the taxes that affect the con- 
ſumption of the poor were at once to be 
aboliſhed, and if their neceſſaries were re- 
duced in price 100 per cent. the price of la- 


bour would be greatly raiſed, and our fo- 


reign trade would be loſt in a ſhort time; for 
the poor would not furniſh manufactures 
enough for our home conſumption. Whe- 
ther wheat is at eight ſhillings a buſhel, or 
at five; the price of a day's labour remains 
juſt the ſame, and ſuch conſequences only 
ariſe as have been mentioned above. 


It is the very ſame with the Duzch, and, 
I ſuppoſe, in every other trading ſtate. A love 
of eaſe and indolence is not peculiar to any 
particular country, but is what all man- 


kind are inclined to. 


If I am rightly informed, a Dutch manu- 
facturer pays near one third of what he 
oy earns 


L 


earns, in taxes; an Engliſh manufacturer 
not above one tenth, and from neceſſity 
not above one 36th part of the produce of 
his labour. Such bread as our people eat, is 
ſold in Holland at three-pence a pound, and 
fleſh at nine- pence; yet a day's labour is not 
above one ſhilling and two-pence ſterling. 


Labour then is much cheaper in Holland 


than in England, and from hence the frugality 
and induſtry of the poor is much greater: 
yet the people do not fly to places where 
proviſions are cheaper: on the contrary, the 
ſtate is full of people, and the lands fully 


cultivated ; the poor are conſtantly employ- 


ed, neceſlity obliges them to labour all the 
week, nay, many of them labour on Sun- 
days alſo; and labour, by habit, becomes 
agreeable and entertaining to them. Idle- 
neſs, the parent of almoſt every vice, 1s ba- 
niſhed the ſtate, and honeſty, induſtry, and 
ſobriety take her place, One proof of 
this is, That in the great city of Amfler- 
gam, not above four malefactors are capitally 

1 convicted 
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convicted in a year; anda beggar is hardly 
to be ſeen in the ſtreets. Happy conſe- 
quences theſe of the low price of labour, or, 
which is the ſame, of the high price of ne- 
ceſſaries. However, I muſt obſerve that 
the police of the Dutch muſt alſo be very 
good, and that their laws in particular re- 
lative to the poor, muſt be wiſely calcu- 
lated. and duly enforced. Is it not 
amazing, my friend, that this example of 
the Dutch ſhould not rouſe our legiſlators, 
and incline them to exert their abilities in 
framing a good ſet of poor laws, and enfor- 

cing their execution: A ſet of laws which 


would extirpate idleneſs, reſtrain debauch=- 


ery, prevent vagrancy, aſſiſt honeſt induſ- 
try, employ the poor, and eaſe the lands of 
the heavy burden of poor rates? What can 
be more worthy the attentiqn of the legiſ- 
lature, than the framing of laws which 
would tend to make fix or ſeven millions of 
labouring people ſober, induſtrious, frugal, 
temperate, virtuqus and happy; eſpecially as 


a 
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a conſequence of this would be an exten- 
ſion of our commerce, an increaſe of our 
people, of our riches, of our ſtrength, and of 
our glory? Whilſt our governors are nobly 
and uſefully employed in ſettling the boun- 
daries of our conqueſts abroad, and ſecuring 
them againſt the encroachments of ambi- 
tious neighbours ; I hope they will not for- 
get that the ſetting of bounds to idleneſs 
and debauchery, and the preventing of the 
encroachments of vice among ſix or ſeven 
millions of our people at home, is an object 
not unworthy their higheſt concern and 
cloſeſt attention, 

Taxes on the neceſſaries of 15 which 
have occaſioned ſo much clamour, do in ſome 


meaſure operate towards the enforcing of 
labour and induſtry; but not ſo forcibly as 


to extirpate idleneſs and debauchery. A 
good ſet of poor laws is therefore very much 


wanted in this kingdom. 


Taxes 


5 * 1 : 

Taxes on the neceſſaries of the poor, 
which are faid to be of ſuch fatal conſe- 
quence to our foreign trade, are known, by 
experience, to be of all taxes the leaſt in- 
jurious to the trade of a ſtate, and ſhould be 
the laſt to be aboliſhed: Nay, a very inge- 
nious author , who has applied cloſely to 
the ſtudy of theſe things, and to whom 1 
_ arBobliged for many remarks in this letter, 
hath propoſed, © That a tax might be laid 
© on wheat (as it is in Holland) when at a 
cc low price, and that a fund ſhould be 
te formed out of it's produce, from which 
ct a certain ſum per head ſhould be paid to 
* the poor in times of ſickneſs, dearth, want 
* of work, or any other diſtreſs. Upon the 
ce footing of this ſcheme,” he ſays, the more 
te a man ſpent, the more he would pay; and 
« the more children he got, the more he 
£ would receive back in times of calamity.” 
Whatever theoriſts may ſay or think about 


* See Vindication of Commerce and the Arts, p. 30. 
TT it, 
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it, how much ſoever people may clamour 
about the taxes on neceſſaries; experience 
proves, that an high price of labour, or a 
low price of neceſſaries, which is the ſame 
thing (for whenever a man can purchaſe 
all his neceſſaries with a little labour, or by 
labouring but part of his time, which is 
the caſe in this kingdom, then labour may, 
with great propriety, be ſaid to be dear) 
ſay, experience proves, that whenever this 
is the caſe, idleneſs and debauchery will be 
the conſequence. Nay, this is ſo natural a 
conſequence, that I believe a ſtate cannot 
be named, in which ſober induſtry has pre- 
vailed, whilſt the neceſſaries of life could be 
procured with little labour. It amounts ta 
a moral contradiction. Fe 


Thus I hope I have proved, by argu- 
ments drawn from experience, that taxes 
on neceſſaries have not hitherto injured our 
trade; nay, that they have, on the contrary, | 
2 tendency to improve and extend it; to 


which 


= 
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which I may poſlibly add ſome others be- 


fore I conclude this letter. 


To confirm "what I have here advanced, 


I ſhall now produce the- authorities of 
men who have made theſe things their 
ſtudy and the experience of ſtates, 


Sir William Temple, in his-diſcourſe to the 


Lard Lieutenant of Ireland, ſays, * In order 


« to advance the trade of Ireland, proviſions 
te muſt be rendered ſo dear as to enforce 
ce © general induſtry.” — Sir William Petty, Sir 


C7 ofiab Child, Mr. Polixfen, Mr. Gee, and 


others, have all concurred in the lame ob- 
ſervation, vix. that trade can never be great- 
ly extended, where the neceſſaries of life are 


very cheap. An author whom I have of- 


ten quoted, in page 69 of his Vindication of 


Commerce and the Arts ſays, © The reaſon 


* whycommerce ſeldom flouriſhes ina fertile 
« country thinly peopled, is becauſe land 
< being there of ſmall value, from the ſcar- 

city 
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er city of inhabitants, proviſions are cheap 
< and plentiful, and labour dear.” The ce- 
lebrated Doctor Franklin, in his Obſervations 
concerning the Increaſe of Mankind, &c. af- 
ter ſpeaking of the vaſt increaſe of people in 
North America, ſays, But notwithſtand- 
< ing this increaſe, ſo vaſt is the territory, 
te that it will require many ages to ſettle it 
« fully; and till it is fully ſettled, labour 
te will never be cheap there, where no man 
e continues long a labourer for others, but 
te gets a plantation of his own; no man 
te continues long a journeyman to a trade, 
ee but goes among thoſe new ſettlers and 
« ſets up for himſelf, &c”. Many other 
very good reaſons has this author given why 
labour cannot be cheap enough in North 


America, to eſtabliſh manufactures there. 


The great De Vitis, if I remember right, in 
his maxims of Holland, ſays, that“ high 


taxes promote invention, induſtry and fru- 


gality . Mr. Locke ſaid, in his time, that 
the frugality and induſtry of the Dutch was 
. "A 


oF: 1 
ſogreat, from thehigh price of proviſions, that 
they would buy our rape-ſeed, make it into 
oil, and ſell it cheaper than we do. And it is 
remarked that, about the time of Edward the 
Third, the Flemings bought our wool, paid 
high cuſtom aut, manufactured it, and paid 
cuſtom in, and yet fold cheaper than the 
natives. Such are the advantages of induſ- 
try and frugality. But farther to confirm 
what I have here advanced, let me add, that 
all the ſtates in the world who have made 
any confiderable figure in trade, have been 
ſuch as have poſſeſſed little land, and where 
the neceſſaries of life have been dear from 
the multitude of people and ſmallneſs of 
territory; ſuch as Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, 3 
Athens, Rhodes, Syracuſe, Agrigentum, Mar- 
ſeilles, Venice, Holland, England, and the 
Hans Towns. 


To theſe obſervations your friend replies, 
and ſays; If we trace commerce from 
_ © the earlieſt times, we ſhall find, that it 


ce followed 


* } 
« followed plenty and protection, and that 
2. either of theſe failed, it accordingly 
* ſhifted its abode.” 


If this alam had ſaid that commerce 
and protection draw men together in a 
ſtate, I ſhould readily have ſubſcribed to his 
opinion. Commerce muſt firſt be eſtab- 
liſhed by the people belonging to a ſtate ; and 
then, by good laws, protection of property, 
and « certainty of employment, men are al- 
lured from other ſtates where they want 
theſe: Proviſions then grow dear, and la- 
bour grows relatively cheap, manufactures 
are improved, foreign trade is extended, 
and the ſtate becomes rich and populous. Y 
The want of employment in their own 
country, and the certainty of finding it in 
another, is the greateſt inducement men 
have for quitting their homes. Wherever 
there is employment, there will certainly be 
proviſions; becauſe, in ſuch places, the lands 


will always be well cultivated, as is the caſe 
in 


UL I Þ 

in Holland, which is allowed to be the beſt 
cultivated and moſt populous country in the 
world, in proportion to it's extent of terri- 
tory. In a ſtate enriched by commerce, the 
number of people may greatly exceed the 
produce of the land. Exceſſive dearth or 
famine can never happen in ſuch a ſtate. 
Though their own crops ſhould fail, they 
have abundant means of ſupplying them- 
ſelves from other ſtates. Other nations are 
glad to exchange their ſuperfluous proviſions 
for the manufactures of theſe. Neither want 
of proviſions nor want of employment can 
well happen in a ſtate where commerce 
and the arts are eſtabliſhed. Holland is a 
remarkable inſtance of this: It's freedom, it's 
good government, and it's commerce, have 
rendered it ſo populous, that it's lands, tho 
cultivated to the higheſt perfection, are 
not able to ſupport the inhabitants. Provi- 
| fions are, from hence, and from high taxes, 
very dear in Holland; but want can never 
3 | | D be 


3 
be known there, nor is it's trade at all in- 
jured by the high price of proviſions. 


It is not merely in ſearch of plenty that 
men leave their native country; it is more 
generally in ſearch of employment. Take 
the words of the judicious author before 
quoted“ . Commerce ſupported by an 
<« equitable government, an equal taxation, 
te a general toleration in religion, and a full 

| 8 ſecurity of perſon and property, theſe al- 
*<«< lure people, and Naturalization, with 
e open arms receives them. When a ſtate 
« preſents theſe bleſſings, the induſtrious, 
ce the indigent, the diſtreſſed and perſecuted 
cc fly to her for relief. They do not aſk 
e whether laughing Ceres pours her bounties 

| ce yer the fertile plains, or Flora decks the 
"= ce enamelled meads ; but whether they can 
* be aſſured of the enjoyment of the ad- 
ce vantages ſpecified above. If fo, thither 
<« people will flock, and ſoon convert the 


* See Vindication of Commerce, &c. ; 


4 | ſtanding 
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i ſtanding pool and lake into fat meadows, 


* cover the barren rock with verdure, and 
© make the deſart ſmile with flowers.” 
Surely perſons would never go to Holland 
in ſearch of cheap proviſions, for every one 
knows that they are very dear there: Yet 
Holland, as hath been ſaid above, is the 
moſt populous ſtate in Europe, in propor- 
tion to its extent of territory. If the price of 
labour was to riſe in proportion to the price 
of neceſſaries, it would deſtroy itſelf, Hol- 
land, in this caſe, would ſoon be under- 
ſold in foreign markets, and ſo loſe all it's 
commerce. But the fact is not true: for 
though a great number of people, in a ſmall 
territory, will certainly raiſe the price of 
proviſions; it will alſo as certainly keep 
down the price of labour, and promote ſo- 
briety and induſtry, provided there be a good 
police. This is certainly a good argument 
for a general naturalization, which, of all 
other expedients, will operate more power- 


uy and more ſpeedily than any other to- 
D 2 . wards 


| 
; 
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wards rendering the ſtate populous, rich, 
and powerful. It's manufaRures would be 


improved, it's commerce extended, and it's 


lands would be cultivated by this means, 
to the higheſt degree of perfection. It is 


ridiculous to aſſert, as ſome have done, 
„ That a general Naturalization would 


e & produce ſo great an influx of people as to 


< render proviſions ſo ſcarce and dear that 
numbers would be ſtarved by it,” Provi- 
ſions might be rendered dear by a great in- 
creaſe of people; but it is morally impoſlible 
that a famine ſhould happen, or that the 
poor ſhould be ſtarved 1 in a ſtate enriched 
by extenſive commerce. It would be a 
long time before proviſions would be as 
dear among us as they are in Holland, with 
the addition of their heavy taxes. We 
have large tracts of land yet uncultivated, 
and alſo much land not cultivated to it's 
higheſt perfection. Such improvement 
would employ a great number of hands, 
and produce great quantities of proviſions. 

1 But 


„ 

But farther: I can by no means admit that 
the number of people i in a ſtate is limited 
by the produce of the lands, provided the 
ſtate is enriched by extenſive commerce. 
The contrary of this is proved by the ſtates 
of Holland, where the produce of the lands, 
though they are cultivated at a great ex- 
pence, and to the higheſt perfection, will 
not ſupport the inhabitants, and proviſions 
are imported from other ſtates in exchange 
for their manufactures. In ſuch caſe, Eng- 
land would readily be ſupplied from her 
| colonies; and if, after all, we ſhould grow 
to be too full of people, we have room 
enough in our colonies for the ſurplus: and 
chus it appears that England could not ſuffer 
from a general naturalization, but on the 
contrary, that all ranks and degrees of men 
muſt be benefited thereby. | The gentry, 
the clergy, and the farmer, would be bene- 
fited by the improvement - of the lands. 
Manufactures would be improved and ren- 
dered cheaper, which of courſe would in- 
| Ds creaſe 
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creaſe our foreign trade, and thereby ene 


rich the manufacturer, the broker, the mer- 


chant, and the ſtate, Employment would 


be created for every mechanical art. In- 
vention would be prompted, induſtry en- 
forced, and ſobriety and œconomy would 
naturally follow. The idle and debauched, 


who now labour but four days in a week 


plain; but of what? why, that by admit- 


ting people, more induſtrious than them 
ſelves, they ſhould be obliged to labour ſix 
days in a week and to live temperate and 
ſober. The goodneſs of our laws would 
not only bring art and induſtry amongſt us, 
but many would willingly come and bring 
great riches with them, if, by a general na- 
turalization, our arms were opened to re- 
ceiye them. But our politics, in this par- 
ticular, are different from many other ſtates. 
1 wiſh we may. become wiſer, in this re- 


Ne. 


* 


Upon 
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Upon the ſame miſtaken principles, our 
national debt has for many years back been 

thought to be the ſource of inevitable ruin 
to this ſtate. It has been thought, that a 
debt of thirty millions would raiſe the price 
of labour ſo high in our manufactories, as 
to ruin our foreign trade. The ſtate be- 
came thirty millions in debt, and our ex- 
ports increaſed. But not to enumerate all 
the prophecies of politicians in the different 
ſtages of our national debt; it has of late 
| years been very confidently aſſerted, that one 
. hundred millions would produce a weight of 

taxes, which would entirely cruſh our fo- 
reign trade and bankrupt the nation. Theſe 
gentlemen have alſo been proved to be falſe 
prophets; for with a debt of an hundred 
and thirty millions we yet preſerve our trade, 
our credit, our influence, our power and our 
glory; or if we do not, ſome other cauſe 
may be aſſigned beſides the national debt. 
The debt of Holland is much greater than 
ours, in proportion, and the taxes are three 
> times 
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times as high: yet, is her trade ruined? 
ſo far from it, Holland is now the richeſt and 
moſt populous country in Europe, and the 
center of all it's exchanges. Her merchants. 
are very rich, and the weight of taxes makes 
her poor very induſtrious, very frugal, and 
very ſober, by which means they become 
our rivals in trade, If ang heavy ſtate debt 
could have ruined the Dutch, they would 
have been ruined an hundred years ago. 
Upon the whole, I hope it appears that 
taxes carry not that ruin with them, which 
ſuperficial obſervers imagine: Nay, I hope 
I have proved that taxes, conſidered only as 
raifing the price of neceſſaries, are rather a 
benefit than an injury to a trading ſtate; 
unleſs carried to an enormous length, far be- 
.yond what our's are at prolent; 


by 


I think I have proved this by arguments 
drawn from experience, and by the opi- 
nions of the ableſt writers on theſe ſubjects. 
But] will yet farther conſider your friend's 


1 41 ] 
grand objection, via. That there is a re- 
lation between the price of labour and 
te the price of proviſions, and that, in all 
« wiſe nations, this relation will be conſi- 
5 dered in ſuch manner, that the wages 
e ſhall be ſufficient to render the marriage 
e ſtate eaſy to the poor. 


I agree with this judicious gentleman, 
that if the price of labour was to be fixed 
by law, the relation between the price of 
proviſions and the price of labour muſt be 
the baſis of that law: But this is not ſo 
eaſily done as may be imagined, In ſuch 
caſe, the ſtate would have ſeveral other 
things to conſider, Firſt, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to determine what price 
labour ſhould be at, in relation to any given 
price of proviſions, in order to procure that 
eaſe for poor married people, which your 
humane friend contends for, as it would 
depend on a variety of circumſtances. An 
E _— with a a family, would live 

nn 
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comfortably, though neceſſaries were much 
dearer than they are at preſent: This is the 
caſe in Holland. An idle and debauched 
man would be conſtantly poor, though 
ſingle, notwithſtanding neceſſaries were at 

half their preſent price: This has been, 
and I fear ever will be, the caſe in Eng- 
land, unleſs neceſſity enforces labour, till 
it becomes habitual. Secondly, a ſtate 
would have to conſider, how many days i in 
a week a man ought to labour, in order 70 


procure a decent maintenance for himſelf and 
Jamily 1 Nu ſuch caſp, 1 I W 0 1 the 
ſtate 


* Iſt, The neceſſaries of a family is a 18 
2dly. A family is vague; it may be four or ten per- 
ſons. -3dly. A day's work is vague; it may be fix 
hours or ſixteen, 4thly The quantity of labour in a 
Mate is uncertain. 5thly. The ſeaſons and weather 
are various as to heat and cold, which muſt vary the 
price of labour. 6thly. The value of money is diffe- 
rent, ſo that in one country an ounce of ſilver will 
purchaſe a ſack of wheat, and twenty days labour; in 
another, but a buſhel, and five days labour: What 
1 perplexity ariſes hence! But when the price of la- 
bour 


. 
ſtate would fix on ſix days labour, having a 
kind of direction in this particular from God 
himſelf in the fourth commandment. There 
are, however, many other things to be conſi- 
dered, which render the fixing the price of 
labour impracticable. By labouring ſix days 
in the week there are ſome few who now ſave 
money, even though they have ſeveral 
children, I own that ſuch ſobriety and 
induſtry very ſeldom appear among us: 
Yet I am credibly informed of one ma- 
nufacturing journeyman, who, from no 
other advantage than what all in general 
haye who are employed in the ſame manu- 
factory, has ſaved, in about twenty years, 
near five hundred pounds, and always lived 
more decently than thoſe who have ſpent all 
they have earned. One inſtance of this 
kind is ſufficient to ſnew what the force of 
induſtry and ſobriety will accompliſh. Was 
the price of labour to be fixed by law, every 
bour is talked of, and compared between two ſtates, 


c. all theſe ought to be conſidered, 
7 wiſe 
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_ wiſe ſtate would conſider what an induſ- 
trious man could do, and not the common 
N of the idle and debauched. 


It has been a maxim; FORT a falſe one, 
« That no ſooner are neceſſaries cheap, but 
ce labour is ſo likewiſe. The very reverſe 
of this appears from experience to be true. 
But here it will be neceſſary to make an 
obſervation upon the relative terms dear and 
cheap, which I ſhall do in the words of the 
author of The Vindication of Commerce and the 
Arts. When a man (ſays he) can purchaſe 
e all his neceſſaries with a little labour, 
« we ſay they are cheap: when it requires a 
« creat deal of labour to purchaſe or pro- 
vide them, we ſay they are dear. Now 
if we look back to our hiſtories of antient 
* times, when wheat was in common 
te about two ſhillings a quarter ; ; we find la- 
« bour ſo high, that two days work would 
on purchaſe a buſhel of wheat in common. 
= * When wheat is at ten ſhillings a buſhel, 
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* labour is no dearer in England, than when 
0 it is at two ſhillings and ſix-pence.” 


This, if true, as I believe it is, entirely 
deſtroys your friend's argument. But to 
ülluſtrate this, we will, for argument s ſake, 
put all the neceſſaries of the poor under one 
denomination, for inſtance, call them all 
wheat, and ſuppoſe that a man, in order 
to ſupport himſelf, muſt earn a buſhel of 
wheat in a week, that the buſhel of wheat 
| ſhall cot five ſhillings, and that he receives 
a ſhilling a day for his labour : He then 
would be obliged to work only five days. 
Now let us ſuppoſe that a plentiful har- 
veſt reduces the price of a buſhel of wheat 
to four ſhillings, the man in ſuch caſe would 
be obliged to work but four days, and nine- 
teen out of twenty of our manufacturing 
poor would work no more than four days. 
But as wages, in this kingdom, are much 
higher in proportion to the price of neceſ- 
facies than! 18 here ſuppoſed; the man who : 

| labours 
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labours five days in a week, in almoſt any of 
our manufactories, has a ſurplus to debauch 
with on the ſixth, and the man who la- 
bours but four days will idle and debauch 
on the other two. But let us ſhift the ſcene, 
and ſuppoſe that a bad harveſt ſhould raiſe 
the price of wheat to ſix ſhillings a buſhel; 


the only conſequence is, that the man is ob- 


liged to work ſix days for his ſupport: but, 
as I obſerved above, as the price of labour 
is much higher than the proportion here 
laid down; the induſtrious man, by work- 
ing ſix days, might not only ſupport himſelf 
and family, but lay up money. 


To labour ſix days in the week, as hinted 
above, cannot ſurely be thought unrea- 
ſonable, if we credit the law of Moſes; and 
this command will be, ſome how or other, 
enforced by every commercial ſtate that de- 
fires to grow rich and powerful by the ex- 
tenſion of it's foreign trade, and that would 
verges procure a habit of ſobriety and in- 

| duſtry 
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duſtry among it's labouring people. This, 
with a tolerable oeconomy, would anſwer 
all your friend's humane deſigns, and render 
the marriage ſtate eaſy to the labouring poor, 
even though neceſſaries were dearer than 
they are at preſent. The Dutch do this, 
and more: why may not we do the ſame? 
The Dutch are higher taxed, their wheat 
and other proviſions are always dearer, yet 
they have few vagrants, and very few cri- 


minals. 


How eaſily may we perceive, from this 
ſtate of the caſe, that it is beſt for the man 
and for the ſtate that proviſions ſhould be fo 
dear, or wages ſo low, as to enforce fix days 
labour? How eaſy is it to perceive, that 
when proviſions are cheap, labour muſt be 
dear, and ſo'on the contrary ? In ſhort, how: 
eaſy is it to perceive that nothing but neceſ- 
e will enforce labour among lle ee 


99 labouring people? 


Every 
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Every wiſe, commercial fate, which has 
a power to extend it's commerce, will con- 
fider the vaſt advantage that one day's labour 
in a week would amount to, and endeavour, : 


by a good ſet of poor*s laws, to enforce it. 


In all our manufactures together, it is judged 
that it would produce the value of near 


twelve millions of commodities per annum: 


an object well worth the ſerious nn. 


tion of the legiſlature. 


It may be e by ſome tender heart- 
ed people, that the induſtrious man would 
ſuffer if the idle were obligedto labour more, 


from the high price of neceſſaries. But 
this would not be the caſe, for general in- 


duſtry would produce commadities in pro- 
portion, and a plenty of all things; and con- 
ſumption wauld create employment, which 


would greatly avail the induſtrious nian and 


his family. However, ſuppoſing the above 
to be the caſe; in ſuch a world as this is, it 
is „ but that the good and virtuous 

muſt 
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muſt ſometimes ſuffer from the vices of others. 
It is the lot of human nature: and in all 
ſuch caſes, the benefit of a few individuals, 
and a few indeed they would be in this par- 
ticular inſtance, muſt always be given up 
to produce the good of the community, 
when incompatible with it. Beſides, if la- 
bour is permitted to continue too dear in 
our manufactures, we ſhall be underſold 
by other ſtates, and loſe our trade: How 
would the poor then ſubſiſt? Having no em- 
ployment, they muſt ſtarve. Can it be cruel 
then to enforce labour and induſtry, in order 
to prevent ſuch fatal conſequences? Is it 
ever thought cruel for one man, even for- 
cibly, to prevent another's ruining, or de- 
ſtroying himſelf? It is much the caſe here. 


But this evil is not ſo great as may be 
imagined ; for firſt, there are very few in- 
duſtrious poor (comparatively ſpeaking) in 
the kingdom, particularly in our manufac- 
tories; and ſecondly, it has been ſhewn 
i JJ. 
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above, that the induſtrious may ſave money 
when proviſions are at an high price. Nay, 
one inſtance has been produced where a 
labouring family, in about twenty years, 
laid up near five hundred pounds. Now 
ſuppoſe this family, with a few others, in 
the ſame circumſtances, had ſaved but three 
hundred pounds each; would this injury to 
them be any argument againſt the very 
extenſive good which an enforced general 
induſtry would n to the ſtate? Py 


it would not. 


It may be farther objected; that we might 
not find vent for ſuch an increaſe of manu- 
facture as a general induſtry would produce. 
To this I reply, that the poor, if they la- 
boured more, would or might conſume 
more: to which I add the words of the 
judicious Doctor Franklin, viz. © That the 
<« people in our American colonies increaſe 
e ſo faſt, that in a little time they would 
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ee take off every thing we could make, 
e which ſuited their conſumption.” 


Thus, Sir, I hope I have anſwered all 
your friend's objections relative to taxes as 
affecting the price of labour and our fo- 
reign trade: Yet I cannot conclude ſo in- 
tereſting a ſubje& without adding a few 
more thoughts on that head, 


Exciſes and cuſtoms, nay all taxes, are 
dangerous to liberty, becauſe they may, poſ- 
fibly, be extended beyond due bounds. On 
this account all manner of ſophiſtry has 
been made uſe of to render them odious, 
and to prove them diſadvantageous to our 
trade, though it is demonſtrable that if 
judiciouſly laid, they are of great advan- | 
tage to both foreign and domeſtick trade. 
I lately brought an intelligent merchant, 
who was a great enemy to taxes, to acknow- 
ledge this to be true, and that the taking 
them off would ruin the trade of the king- 
E 2 dom: 
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dom: But to ſee theſe conſequences, a man 
muſt be intelligent, unprejudiced, 'void of 
pride, and an unbiaſed ſearcher after truth 
qualities which few are poſſeſſed of. In- 
deed the ſubject is exceedingly perplexed, 
and entangled with a ſurpriſing multitude 
of relations; and likewiſe depends on facts 
which few are acquainted with. | 


What might have been true formerly, 
may be falſe now, from alterations in the 
ſtate of both trade and agriculture. In 
ſhort, few people can be convinced that high 
taxes do not injure our foreign trade, by raiſ- 
ing the price of labour in manufactures: but 
1 hope I have ſhewn the contrary, and that 
the utter aboliſhing of taxes would be a ma- 
nifeſt injury to. trade. But for once let us 
ſu ppoſe that our preſent taxes, Or an increaſe 
of them, ſhould raiſe the price of neceſ- 
aries two - pence a day for the poor; the ut- 
moſt evil that could ariſe from thence, ſup- 
n there was ſufficient employment, 

would 
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would be, that the poor would be obliged 
to work one hour a day more for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, nay, for the ſame means of a 
low debauch, which they now indulge in; 
for by working this one hour extraordinary, 
they would be capable of purchaſing as 
many neceſſaries and ſuperfluities as they 
could do if nogluch taxes were laid on. Is 
this an evil ſo greatly to be dreaded, or de- 
ſerving of the noiſe and clamour it has raiſed 
in this kingdom? Surely no. | 


When it is conſidered what luxuries the 
poor manufacturers conſume, ſuch as bran» 
dy, gin, tea, ſugar, tobacco, foreign fruit, 
ſtrong beer, printed linnens, ſnuff, &c. &c, 
It is amazing that any one ſhould be ſo weak 


as to conceive, that taxes ſhould raiſe the 


price of labour, or that it ſhould be neceſ- 
fary to raiſe the price of labour under our 
taxes, in order to enable the poor to live 
comfortably, when they conſume ſuch 
heaps of ſuperfluities. 
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I am informed that in one little town of 
three thouſand inhabitants, moſtly manufac- 
turers, they pay exciſe for two thouſand 
| hogſheads of ſtrong beer, befides what is 
ſpent in ſpiritous liquors, Sc. all proof of 
exorbitant wages, and that taxes have not, 
neceſſarily, raiſed the price of our manu- 
factures. But the worſt cogſequence is that 
high wages produce ſloth. If a deſire of 
| luxuries produced induſtry, it might be uſe- 
Ful, create trade, and improve the lands. 
Hence all might conſume more, and bear 
with equal facility higher taxes: But an 
Hour in a day loſt in labour is a prodigious 
injury to a commercial ſtate, 


In ſhort, taxes are fo far from injuring 
our foreign trade, by rendering our manu- 
factures dear at the markets abroad, that 1 
am perſuaded we ſhould have no manufac- 
tures to export, if taxes were entirely abo- 
liſhed, and if, from other concurrent cauſes, 
our manufacturing Poor could, in general, 


k 
i 


„ 
live at half the expence they have done for 
_ years paſt.” | 


Nothing can be a "ranger proof that it is 
not our taxes which enable our potent ene- 


mies and dangerous rivals, the French, to 
underſell us, than this fact, via. that if 
all our taxes were aboliſhed, the French 
would ſtill be able to underſell us. This 
is owing principally to the high value of 
their money, and the low value of ours. 


As few people . any tits of the 
force of this reaſoning, and ſome pretend 
they cannot comprehend i it; I will endea- 
vour to explain it in ſuch manner that 
every, one of a tolerable capacity may un- 
derſtand it's force. | 


i The French, ſince the year 1613, have, 
by frequent enhancements of their money, 
varied the relation between ſilver and com- 
modities, that is, they have altered the mea- 
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fire of value; by which means they do not 
give half ſo much filver.for a day's labour 
as they did an hundred and fifty years ago. 
At that time they coined about eightcen 
livres out of eight ounces Troy-weight of 
fine ſilver; and now they coin near fiſty- 
four livres out of the ſame quantity: And 
yet they now give no more ſous for a day's 
labour, than they did before ſuch enhance- 
ment of their money. Hence it is mani- 
feſt, that, from this circumſtance only, their 
labour is fallen two thirds, whilſt our ſilver 
money has remained the ſame; and hence 
our labour has received no diminution that 
way. This circumſtance, added to their 
living cheaper, will clearly account for the 
| loſs of our trade to Taly, Turky, and Spain 
in particular, where the French are our po- 
tent rivals, not only from the cauſes hinted 
at above, but owing partly to the infamous 
treaty of Utrecht, which left Spain in the 
hands of a Prince of the houſe of Bourbon. 
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Fam theſe. cauſes, as well as from the 
Noth and luxury of our manufacturing po- 
pulace, I greatly fear that the French will 
always be able to underſell us, natwith- 
ſtanding their taxes are much more burden 
ſome than ours, unleſs ſome method be 
found out to enforce labour and induſtry, 
and to procure to us ſome advantages of the 
like Sjod with theirs, 


Be this as it may, I hope I have made it 
appear that our taxes are not the ſource of the 
evils ſo loudly complained of, and that our 
foreign trade has not been injured by them, . 


I hope I have alſo made it appear, that 
nothing but neceſſity will enforce general 
induſtry, and that a low price of neceſ- 
ſaries would be a manifeſt ay to the 
trade of the ſtate, 


If neceſſity will not make people labour, 


furely nothing will, People, in general, 
| do 


© ini! 
do not labour, but to relieve their natural 
wants. To ſuppoſe that they would la- 
bour when under no neceſſity, is certainly 
"ridiculous. © it clearly appears to me, that 
if the poor could gather all their neceſſa- 
"ries from the next tree, without labour, they 
would never labour: He muſt have very 
"little knowledge of human nature who ſup- 
poſes they would. If neceflity then does 
2 enforce labour, what can enforce it ? 


After all It tmuſt be acknowledged that a 
8⁰⁰d internal police, and a ſet of poor's laws 
well calculated and well executed, would 
. have a very powerful effect; But necęſſiy 


. ſtill be the baſis, or they" will Prove in- 
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I had TY my friend, to have ſent 
you the outlines of a county workhouſe 
ſcheme ; but as I hear that the parliament 
"have taken this important ſubject under 
« their conſideration, I doubt not but you will 


2 ſoon 
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ſoon ſee a much more perfect and effectual 
plan, than I could ever ſpin out of my own 
brain. I therefore ſhall conclude this letter 
with a few remarks concerning the preſent 
price of wheat in this kingdom, and endea- 
vour to ſhew, that the exportation of corn 
by bounty, mult be of great adyantage to 
every commercial ſtate, and that the price 
limited by parliament, when this bounty 
ſhall be withheld, is ſuch as can never diſ- 
treſs induſtrious poor, or be a reaſon for 
raiſing the price of labour.” 


The judicious author of the Vindication 
of Commerce and the Arts, ſays, * The ad- 
e miſſion of the exportation of grain, and 
« the rendering i it an object of commerce, is 
* the beſt method which can be purſued to 
1 prevent ſcarcities from bad crops. If one 


cc third of the lands employed in tillage be 
cultivated for the uſe of foreigners, and 


* at the fame time one third of the crop 


« ſhould fail; by a prohibition of the ex- 


c portation 
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te portation of grain, the price would be 
ce kept down, and enough would beleft for 
* our own uſe and conſumption, to be pur- 


* chaſed on eaſy terms.” 


The preſent great clamour about the 
high price of wheat and other proviſions, 
appears to me to be very ill founded. The 
average price of wheat for twenty years 


paſt, is not above half what it was for twenty 


years together an hundred and twenty years 
ago*. In France, wheat is often at fix times 
it's common price, their taxes much more 
burthenſome than ours, and yet their la- 
bour is at about one third of the price of 
ours. Hence it appears, that the dearneſs of 
our manufactures at a foreign market is not 
owing to our high taxes, nor to our high 
price of proviſions, but to ſome other cauſes, 
among which the ſloth and luxury of our 
manufacturing populace is a very material 


one. 


b * See Poſtlethwayte, article Corn, 
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Hur fears about the poor's ſtarving or 
quitting the kingdom in fearch of greater 
plenty, appear to be all chimerical and 
without foundation, and to be propagated 
by thoſe who, I doubt, have other motives 
beſides humanity for fo talking 


Proviſions are certainly, at this time, cheaper 
in this kingdom than in any other country 
in Europe; that is, the relation between the 
value of neceſſaries and the value of a day's 
labour is ſuch, that a man can purchaſe 
more neceſſaries and ſuperfluities in England 
by eight hours labour, than he can in any 
other country in Europe. Or to make it yet 
clearer, a man can at this time purchaſe more 
neceſſaries in England with any given quan- 
tity of labour, than he can in France or Ha- 
land, or any trading ſtate in Europe. What 
inducement then can our labouring people 
have for leaving their native country ? None 
that I am acquainted with. But farther, 


the preſent high price of proviſions would 
have 
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have been thought moderate in the lauer | 
end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and in that 
of Charles the Firſt. Vet wages then were 
rather lower in general. Notwithſtanding 
this, what a clamour is now made about it! 
This, probably, may be encouraged by 
gentlemen who have eſtates in Feland, 
with defign to, encourage an importation- of 
proviſions from thence, to raiſe the value of 
their lands in that kingdom. But the 
Spital- Hields gentlemen are acting a part 
fo contrary to their own intereſt in parti- 
cular, and to the intereſt of trade in gene- 
ral, that unleſs they have ſome other views, 
beſides the relief of the manufacturing poor, 
I can no way account for their behaviour, 
However, cannot help believing that theſe 
melancholy repreſentations of the diſtreſſes 
of their poor, who are ſaid now to want em- 
ployment, muſt be intended to ſtrike the 
attention of the parliament, in order to. gain 
from them. a total . of all FE 
Prooght ſilks. 
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However, notwithſtanding we are told, 
| 1 the public papers, that near three thou 
ſand manufacturing people have been re- 
lieved by a late generous ſubſeription; I am 
credibly informed that there are not fifteen: 
hundred at this time totally unemployed; 
and that many of theſe might be employed 
if they would labour on moderate terms: 
But having been accuſtomed to get twenty 
or thirty ſhillings a week in the gauze ma- 

nufactory, they will not return to other 
branches, even though, in ſome, hands are 
nov wanted. I wiſh it was more gene- 
rally believed, that to give a man a day's 
labour and a ſhilling for it, is better for the 
man, as well as for the community, than 
to give him the ſhilling as a charity. 


* 1 Seal God that I have a | heart which 
readily feels the diſtreſſes of my fellow crea- 
tures, and I rejoice in the relief of all proper 
objects; but our charities ſhould be con- 
daucted by reaſon, for without this guide, we 


may 
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may encourage floth, idleneſs and debau- 
chery, and do more harm than good. I 
fear J have tired you, and therefore will 
conclude with only adding, that I wiſh you 
and I may live to ſee a rational ſyſtem of 
commerce ellabiiſhe] 3 in this kingdom. 


"oh an, Yours, &c. 
＋. S. All attempts to reduce the price of 


labour, whatever have been the pr ice of 
- Proviſions, have produced riots; = com- 


binations have been formed all over the 


Ein gdom to ſupport the old price, as they 
- phraſe it. Now if the manufacturing 

populace are reſolved to continue a par- 
ticular price, to what purpoſe ſhould we 
© -defite to lower the price of proviſions ? 
Moral cauſes faperſede natural, com- 
cial and political; nay, if we believe 
 divines, they fruſtrate | the ee of 


» 


